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Between Dr. Colenso, Mr. Baldwin, and the Great Exhibition,
Natal has probably become better known within the past twelve
months than during the fifteen years that have elapsed since
it first became a British Colony. Between the years 184-7 and
1850, considerable attention in England was turned to Natal as
a new and promising1 settlement, but all thought of it speedily
died out in face of the excitement produced by the gold dis-
coveries of California. With news of rivers, the beds of which
were of gold, reaching him, the roving Englishman was-not likely
to be fascinated by accounts of cotton growing, and it is not
surprising if the Hand-book of Natal had to give place to the
Guide to California. Men were not likely to care much about
the means of reaching D'Urban and the Umgeni when their
thoughts were absorbed with San Francisco and the Sacramento,
But, notwithstanding the gold mania, there was in England a
class of intending emigrants sanguine in the belief that the new
Cqlony in South Africa did really offer advantages as a
cotton producing country superior to any other British settle-
ment, and second only to those of the Southern; States of
America. As the desire of visiting, this favored land became
more general, its accomplishment was fostered by a specious
scheme of immigration brought out in England, which was
successful in tempting some fifteen hundred or two thousand
small capitalists to try an experiment promising the most
splendid results.

Like so many similar enterprises, this was destined1 to- prove a
complete and unmitigated failure, serving as its only pur-
pose to dissipate the idea "that the Natal of that day was in any
way a suitable field for the production of cotton. The scarcity
of available labor was so clearly shown that the newly arrived
immigrant of 1849 and 1850 would see miles along the banks
of the beautiful river Umgeni white with unpicked cotton, and
misery and disappointment depicted on every face. So thorough
was the blight of hopes that agricultural implements, from the
plough to the cotton gin, might be had almost for the cost of
removal. Men arriving with the most approved mechanical aids
found them not worth conveying the two miles from the
beach to the Town. The usual result for which Colonies in
success or non-success are so famous followed, the canteens alone
prospered, while the little all of the newly arrived and intending
settler was dissipated in his search for something to which he
could turn his hand. It was while the unhappy colonists were
mourning over these misfortunes, and searching for some means
of extrication from the miseries engendered by them, that the
news of the discovery of the gold fields of Australia spread through